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ABSTRACT 

The application of the "report card" principle to 
educational accountability is described In this report, which 
summarizes 20 report cards now issued in the 15 state'? of the 
Southern Regional Education Board area, specific state or local 
school data are not included. The following -^reas are summarized: 
mandates for reporting? the kind of informa xon reported? methods for 
comparing districts and schools? formats for presenting information; 
and recipients of the report cards. Fourteen tables are included. 
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■YTHIYIAR2000— 

All states and localities will bate schools 
with improved performance and productivity 
demonstrated by results. 

Goals for Education 

CHAUENGE 2000 



The original "accoumabiliry" mechanism" in public education is the simple, old-fashioned school report 
card, brought home by generations of American youngsters. Although today it is more likely to be a com- 
puter printout than a thick folded sheet filled in by hand, the school report card endures for a simple 
reason— it works. It keeps students raindftil of their academic performance, and it lets parents and guard- 
ians know how students are doing. Tlie report card scr\'es as a frequait reminder to e\'er>'one of the 
importance of results, and it draw^ attention to the goals and standards of the school. 

Vtliat has worked for generations of school children and their families is now working for educators 
themselves. Many states have begun to apply the "report card principle" to eduational accountability 
at the state, distria, and school levels. The principle is simple-. Eduators in schools, districts, and states 
will make performance a priority if measures of performance are included in report cards sent to 
poiic>'makers. business leaders, and the general public. 

The accountability "report card" is growing in popularity, and we can expect its use to increase as 
more states, business and citizen groups, and eduational oi^anizations recognize its usefiilness. The 
Bush Administration's cuucatioa plan, America 2000— An Education Strategy, calls for national and 
state report cards to i-eport "to parents on how their children are doing." The Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board already iisues periodic "report cards" on progress toward 12 educational goals set for the 
region. This Educational Bencbmrks series reports on results ranging from readiness for first grade 
to increasing numbers of high school graduates and adults with college degrees. Most states in the SREB 
region have adopted their own goals and are using report cards to keep track of their progress. 

Behind all of these efforts is the understanding that information can shape public suppon for 
education— that paitnts and state leaders need to be kept up-to-date about what students know and can 
do. \X1u*n schools report regularly and clearly on results, government, business, and community leaders 
are more willing to ease regulations and leave decisions in the hands of teachers and principals. Tax- 
payers also want a straightforward repon card showing whether their major investment in public edu- 
cation is paying off. For schools to simply say "we're working as hard as we can" will no longer do. 
,\s a chief state school officer said recently. "This is a new way of doing business. Report cards show 
us where we are so we can d'^'elop a road map to improvement." 
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n\ manv maics. the schot)! or distria report cird is one part ot a laqicr accountability system that niav 
jIm) usv student pvrtormanc" intormavion for acca-ditation. for indi\iduul and school incentive awards, 
or tor trnposmi; sanctions on schools tiiat do not do wcil. No two states t'ollow quite the same a'port 
curd approach— some look at statewide and district results, while others require school reports as well. 

.\t whatever !e\el they are used, report cards need to be easilv uudereiood by any interested citizen, 
and they need to convev an accural^ message. They must measure and compaa- what is important. To 
insure public confidence, they need ro offer comparable local, sujte. national, and even international 
measures on outcomes such as student achie\ement. dropouts, and high school graduation rates. They 
need to dearly convey how well students are being prepared to enter postsecundarx- education and the 
workplace. Most im|X)nantly. report cards must show whether gains are being made over time. Because 
Nchools are going to teach what is measured and reported, the report cards should not focus narrowly 
on a few outcomes; rather, they should contain a broad range {)f inU)rmation that provides as complete 
a picture as possible. 

.By mi), every ^REB >cate had begun an initiative to develop education repon cards. Reports in 
Kentuck''. Mississippi, and Tennessee have been available smce the early to mid 198{)s. Florida was the 
tlrst state in the region io call for annual reporting through legislation passed in 19"(>; South Carolina 
followed in 19"" with the Education Finance .\a that rcquia-d school and distria improvement reports. 

During the past Nexcral yeai^. .\labama. .\rkansas. (icorgia. Louisiana. .MarUand. North Carolina, 
t )klalioma. Texas. V irginia, and Vi'est N'ii^nia issued the first editions of their report cards. Hillan- Rodham 
Clinion. who in the mid-SOs chaired a committee to set state standards in .Arkansas, said the Arkansas 
a-port card effort w ould be "a constantly c . olving paK-ess " and said that the content and format of report 
cards would change as the needs of the state changed and as the ways of measuring student achieve- 
ment and school outcomes improved. 

We might think of these first report cards as today "s "Model Ts" that will evolve into the better- 
engineered models of tomorrow. States can speed up the evolutionary process by taking advantage of 
the work on report cards that has already been done in the 8REB states and in the nation. Some states 
have refined tiie reporting process more than others, and their reports might spark fresh thinking about 
ways to present meaningful data in an easily understood format. 

This publication provides a summary' of 20 "report cards ' now issued in the IS states of the SREB 
agton. It d(H's not examme specific state or UkvI school data but looks instead at the kinds of data siato 
report and the formats used to pasent the information. The following areas arc summarized: 

a Mandates for aporting 

■ \X hat information is reported 

■ How districts and schools aa compared 

■ How information is presented 

■ Who receives apon cards 



MANDATES FOR REPORT CARDS 



Rqx)ft cants haM^ been initiated in vnious wxv^ 
and, in se\'eral states, more than one type of 
report is produced. Ten SREB states (Arkansas. 
Florida. Georgia, KentuckT, Louisiana. North 
Ci'iolina. Oklahoma. South Carolina. Texas, and 
West Virginia) have passed legislation requiring 
reptin cards. The \mh generally specify the t\pes 
of information that the reports will include as a 
minimum and the le\'el— statewide, distria. or 
school— at which the information is to be pro- 
vided. Some also direa the method by which the 
ceports are to be distributed. 

The State Department of Education or State 
Board of Education in Alabama. Mississippi, and 
Tennessee have chosen to inform the public of die 
condition of the public schools in their states. 
Commissions appointed by the governors in 
Maryland and Virginia recommended that perfor- 
mance reporting be undertaken; the State Depart- 
ments of Education arc now issuing repon cards. 
In addition to the requirements in law, State 
Depanments of Education in South Carolina and 
Texas prepare an additional repon— in South 
Carolina, a school performance report: in Texas, 
a statewide suimnar)'. 

These reporting programs \m from stare to 
state, however, they are generally intended tC' in- 
form policTmakers. educators, parents, and the 
general public of the educational performance 
and achievement of schools, svstems. and their 
students. Their purpose is to provide a way to 
measure the results of ilie financial investment in 
the educatit!nal system as well as gamer and 
maintain puoiic support for improvement efforts. 

Vibt V'ii^ia's 1988 educauon reform aa states 
that report cards should provide "information to 
. . . parents ... and the general public on the quality 
of education. . . The aim of the Arkansas School 
Repon Card Act of 1989 is to 'enhance the pub- 
lic's access to public school performant • indica- 
tors md to better measure the dividends paid on 
the increased investment in schools." Oklahoma's 
1989 legislature intended that **the public . . be 
made au^arc of the relative accomplishments of 
the public schools and of progress being 
achieved." 



State, District, and School-level 
Information Required by Law 

Legislation in Florida. Georgia. Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. South Carolina. Texas, and Vk'est 
Virginia requires the reporting of state-lc\'el. dis- 
tria, and school performance information. In 
legislation passed in Wd. Florida became the 
first SREB state to require a report on the status 
of the states education systems. The Florida 
reports were prepared annually by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, school distrias. and indi- 
vidual schools. These reporting requirements 
were repealed in 1991 legislation that eases state 
regulation of local districts and calls for the 
de\'elopment of a school-based accountability 
system under the guidance of the newly created 
Commission on Reform and Accountability. As a 
part of this new s^-stem. the Commissioner will 
report on the status of the sntc s educational s\'s- 
tem in the fall of 1992 and 1995. Beginning in the 
fall of 1994. individual school improvement 
reports will be issued on the results of student and 
.school performance. 

In Georgia, a 1988 amendment to the I9S5 
Quality Basic Education Aa calls for the state 
school superintendent to repon annually on stu- 
dent achie\*ement and the State Board of Educa- 
tion to publish annual profiles of all public 
schools and local school systems. The law speci- 
fies what information is to be included at a mini- 
mum. Additionally, local districts must inform 
fJieir citizens of the achie\'ement of students col- 
!^'Ctively in each school and in the s>*steni. 

The 1988 Children Firet / ct in Louisiana called 
for the Dep,inment of Education to establish a 
system to collect and analyze data specified in the 
law. The Department is to produce progress pro- 
files on each public school and local system and 
on the state as a whole. The first profiles cover- 
ing the 1989-90 school year have been released. 
Becau ic of requirements of the School Incentive 
Progr.^m to be implemented during 1991-92. 
schools are grouped by considering the grades 
served, student membership, and the number of 
students recei\'ing free or reduced price lunches. 
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1^U« V 

MtMtMANCt RtPOHTINO 
PtOeililMS IN SMII fTATIS 



Alabama 

Arkansas 
Florida' 



GearQia 



Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Okiahom? 



Recommended 
Or Required 
By 

State Board 
of Education 

Legislation 

Legislation 



Legislation 



Legislation 
Legislation 

Governor's 
Commission 

State Department 
of Education 

Legislation 
Legislation 



Year 
Adopted/ 
Recommended 

1988 



1989 



1991 



1988 



1984 
1988 

1989 

1982" 

1989 

1989 



Responsibility 
For Reporting 



State Departn-^ent 
ol Educatio'i 



State Department 
of Education 

Commtssione,' 
of Education 

Schoo's 



State Boaro 
of Education 

Stale School 
Superintendent 

Local Districts 

Local Districts 

State Department 
of Education 

State Department 
of Education 

State Department 
of Education 

State Board 
of Education 

State Board 
of Education 



Level of Information 
Required/Provided 

State, District, and School; 
Compansons with peer 
states and the nation 

State ana District: 
School, where feasioie 

Status ot States 
Educational System + 

State, hegion, District, 
ana School + 

State and District: 
School + 

State 

District ano Sctiool 
State and District 
State. District, and School 

State and District; 
School + 

State District, and School 

State ana District 

St:!e and District; 
School + 



Oklalioma's 1989 Educational Challenge 2000 
.\a set forth goals for education and created the 
Educational Indicatore program to implement a 
system for assessing district and school perfor- 
mance. The law includes a listing of the informa- 
tion that is to be reponed at a minimum and in 
a format that facilitates comparisons. The first two 
reports released in 1989 and 1990 contained state 
and district information-, future reports will in- 
clude school-loci data. In tlie most recent repon. 
districts were grouped by comparing the percent 
of students who qualified for free and reduced 
price lunches, the percent of students from 



minority groups, and the percent of total general 
fund rc^•enue from local ,soufce>. 

According to South Carolina s 1984 Education 
Improvement Act (EIA). which amended report- 
ing a'quiremenis established in 19"". schools and 
districts must prepare impro\ ement reports that 
■focus on factors found by research to be effec- 
tive in improving schools, such factors (as) 
prescribed by . . . the State Board of Education. ' 
Though similar, these reports are not identical 
and. therefore, may not be comparable between 
distrias. EIA also requires the State Board of Edu- 

6 
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SoutI) Carotina 



Tennessee 
Ttaas 

Viroinia 
W6st Virginia 



Recommended 
Or Required 
By 



Year 
Adopted/ 
Recommended 



legislation 



State Department 
ot Education 



Legislation 



State Department 
of Education 

State Department 
of Education 

Ugisl^ion 

Governor's 
Commission 

Legislation 



1984 



1984* 



1977 



1984" 
1989 

1984 
1986 

1988 



Responsibility 
For Reporting 



Level of Information 
Required/Provided 



State BoaiTt 
of Education 
(Annual E!A 
Assessment) 

State Department 
of Education 
(Performance 
Reports) 

Local District 
(Improvement 
Reports) 

Schools 
(Improvement 
Reports) 

State Department 
of Education 

State Department 
of Education 

Local Districts 

State Department 
of Education 

State Department 
of Education 



State: Some Regional and 
National 



State and Sctiooi 



District 



Sctiool 



State and District 



State and District 



District and Sctiool 

State and District; 
School + 

State, District, and School 



•inFtofKU T99lieqjs«»nTOeaM 1976 iMiwjwong salt 0^ 

5V«em tne CommiSS«nef s Kfiorts afs to De issued m 1992 ana 1993. school fepotis will Beflm ui 199< 
"(tepons m iteissoet. Soum Canltna. iml Twnessw were initalwJ fesowsi legiswon passea m the r-^ unjicaieO 
♦Under aevetoomenf 



cation to do an annual assessment of the law. The 
Depanment of Education's Division of Public 
Accountability' annually prcpairs a statew ide suin- 
marv' report called Wbat is the Pmny Buying for 
South Carolina? (referring to the penny sales tax 
that funds EIA). This report assesses progress 
resulting from both the BA and 1989 Target 2000 
reform legislation. 

Legislation passed in Texas in 1984 requires dis- 
tricts to prepare aimual performance reports. 
Both the law and the State Board of Education 
rule governing the reports identify the type of 



information that must be included at a minimum 
(the rule suggests optional data as wtll). The for- 
mat is left to the discretion of the local district, 
but the repon is to respond to the State Board of 
Educations Long Range Plan. The law also re- 
quires districts to report certain infonnation at die 
school le\'el. 

West Viiginia reform legislation passed in 1988 
mandated school, distria. and state repon cards 
that are "uniform and comparable between 
schoob widiin and among die various school dis- 
tricts.' The law identifies the information to be 
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Included in the reports. The State Board of Edu- 
cation provides the format for distrias to use in 
preparing the local s>'stem and school reports. 
The first reports, released in 1990, were printed 
and distributed by the State fioard. 

Laws Requiring District and 
Statewide Information 

Laws in Arkansas, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina mandate report cards containing district 
and state\^ide information. Arkansas and North 
Carolina require reporting to be done in a u-ay 
that permits comparisons of districts with simi- 
lar characteristics. 

The Arkansas 1989 School Report Card .\ct 
created an office of accountability within the Stare 
Department of Education to publish, beginning 
in 1990. annual report cards assessing the perfor- 
mance of districts and schools, where feasible. 
The law identifies the minimum content require- 
ments and indicates that each distria's or school's 
performance will be measured against compara- 
ble districts and schools. 

The School Improvement and Accountability 
Act ot 1989 in North Carolina added the respon- 
sibility for issuing an annual rcpon card for the 
state and for each local distria to the powers and 
duties of the State Board of Education. The 
reports are to take into account performance 
progress over the prior year-, comparisons with 
other states; and dcmognphic economic and 
other faaors that affea snident performance. In- 
formation describing each school distria 's com- 
munity is used to calculate tlie system's "index of 
advantagement," which is then used to illustrate 
apected student performance. 

Kentucky's report focuses primarily on district 
performance, but contains state information as 
well . 1984 legislation called for local districts to 
prepare the annual performance repons; the 
same provision was included in the Education 
Reform Aa of 1990. Distria and statewide 
accomplishments in a number of specified areas 
must be published in the local newpaper with 
the largest circulation by October I of each year. 
The newly created Office of Accountability, 
which is under the direaion of the Legislative 
Research Commission, is responsible for verify- 
ing the accurac)' of the performance reports. 

ERIC 



State Agencies Initiate Report Cards 

Several SREB states (Alabama. Mary land. .Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia) have initiated performance repons 
without a specific legislative requirement to do 
so. (Those in South Carolina and Texas are in 
addition to repons that are required by law. ) Mis- 
sissippi was the first SREB state to pass major 
education reform legislation in the 1980s. The 
Education Reform Aa of 1982 created a state test- 
ing program to identifv' and remedy insttuaional 
weaknesses, thereby improving student achie\'e- 
mcnt. The Distria and School Profile repon \vxs 
bom out of the realization that information from 
this testing program should be anilable to the 
public The State Department of Education pre- 
pares a profile on each district that includes 
school, distria, state, and some national informa- 
tion. The first of these annual reports wea* 
released during 1987-88. 

In 1988, die Alabama State Board of Education 
adopted 20 accountability resolutions. A ke\- fac- 
tor in the accountability package is the Annual 
Stanis Report on the Condition of Education, first 
produced in 1989. The State Depanmem of Edu- 
cation prepares a repon for each distria that con- 
tains sdKX)!, distria, and state information as well 
as comparisons with "peer" states that are similar 
in tax capacity and average per capita income. 
Distrias are grouped into one of ei^l "clusters * 
based on the socioeconomic conditions and the 
enrollment within the s^-stem. allowing compar- 
isons between like districts. 

Maryland's School Performance Program was 
created in 1989 at the recommendation of a 
governor's commission. The program's first 
report, issued in 1990 by the State Department of 
Education, contains both state-level information 
and distria information for each of die 24 local 
school s>^teras. The State Board of Education 
adopted "excellent" and "satisfaaory" standards, 
or le\'els of proficicnc)', for all of the student per- 
formance indicators reported. Statewide and dis- 
tria performance information is compared to the 
adopted standards. For example a passing rate of 
at least 90 percent on the Maryland Writing Test 
is considered saiisfaaor)-, % percent and above 
is excellent. While districts are not specifically 
grouped by socioeconomic or other factors, 
descriptive information on each distria is pro- 
vided so that comparisons can be made. 

8 



One of the earlier laws in the region that set 
spa'ific goals for education w-as passed in Tennes- 
see in 1984. The Comprehensive Education 
Reform Ml of 1984 was patterned after the gover- 
nor's Better Schawls proposal . ViTiile no provision 
in the law requires formal performance repon- 
ing. the Depanment of Education has annually 
produced a district report card that contains state 
information as well. No statewide district-level 
rcpi)rt is produced; howe>'cr. members of the 
State Board of Education rceive a bound volume 
containing all the district reports. Additionally, an 
annual report coiitaining summary information 
at the state Ie\el on student, teacher, and school 
performance is submitted to the governor and the 
General Assembly 

In 1986. the Governor s Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education in Virginia recommended that 
the state and local school districts keep a "score 
card ' on educational standards, instruction, and 
student achie\ ement. Hie fiRt report of the Out- 
come Assessment Pfojcci. containing 50 indica- 



tors for each school district, was issued to the 
State Board of Education early in 1991. 

In addition to those a'pcrts required by law. 
both South Carolina and Texas issue an additional 
repon. Tlie South Carolina Depanment of tdu- 
cation prepares School PerformantT Reports, The 
purpose of these reports is to provide compara- 
tive data on a set of performance indicators. 
Achie\'ement test scores included in the reports 
are compared to other schools with si.iiii.r 
characteristics. 

The Texas Education AgcncT initiated a 
staIe1^•ide repon in 1989 that incorporates distria- 
level performance and statistical infomiation. 
some of which appears in the local disiria amiual 
reports that are required by law. Summani -tevel 
information (districtb are not identified) is pro- 
vided for a number of groupings based on distria 
size, type (on a scale from major urban to rural), 
propertv wealth, tax rate, and geo^^phic region. 



WHAT INFORMATION IS REPORTED 



It is imponant to remembif r that in maiiy cases 
these rcpons are fairly ncx and will undergo 
c hange. VETiile Ivxs and state policies expa^ con- 
tent and other requirements, reports now being 
issued have nor in all cases met the full intent 
of the programs. For example, Geoi^a and 
Manland issued first reports that contained state 
and distria information only; school-level infor- 
mation will be included in the future. The base- 
line data in the Maryland report will be used for 
comparisons in (utute reports. Louisiana and West 
Virginia will include five years of historical infor- 
mation as it becomes available Future reports in 
Virginia mav include H>n]e schooMc\'ci informa- 
tion and distria comparison groupings. Florida's 
Commissioner of Education, districts, and 
schools had prepared annual report; since the late 
urOs. The new accountability system will take 
se%eral years to de\'elop; the first school im- 
provement reports will be released in 1994, 
Indicators that will be reported have not yet been 
determined. 



There arc many similarities in what states 
report. howe\'er ail states do not provide exaaly 
the same information, nor is it presented in the 
same way. Report cards should rcflea the indi- 
vidual goals, conditions, and needs within each 
state Va'.iations are to be expeaed because of the 
unique characteristics of each state. Yet, some 
comparable data need to be presented in a mx 
that allows progress to be measured against the 
performance outcomes of other states, the nation, 
and even other nations. 

Much of the information in the early editions 
of the report cards has been axiilable for years in 
a variety of statistical reports that, in some cases, 
may have been accessible to the public. Often 
considered "input " measures, most of the infor- 
mation does not necessarily indicate quality, per- 
fonnance, or achiexment. Howe\'er, it defines 
the context in which distrias and states operate— 
faaois that are beliei^ed to affea the performance 
of students. As reports are updated and become 
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IIMMtttMfOfUlf 



State/Report 



Alabama 

District Annual 
St^us RepOEts 



Arkansas 

Annual Scfiool District 
Report Catti Siimmar>' 



Teachers and 
Certified Staff 



Salaries 



Degrees Earned 



Certificatioa/ 
Certification 
Deficiencies 



Teacher 
Pefforraince 



Humim ol certified 
personnel; number ol 
teacliefs by program 
type (special education, 
vocational, and r^ular) 



Percent of certified 
personnel paid for 
advanced degiees 



Average teacher salary; 
average beginning 
and top teacher salary 



Percent of certified 
staff with master's 
degrees 



Percent of certification 
deficiencies 



Florida 

New Reports 
Under Development 



Georgia 

System Profiles 



.istrtct Annual 
erformance Reports 



Ratio of administrators 
and support persons 
to teachers; number of 
personnel by 
certification level 



^ge teacher, 
administrator, and 
support personnel 
salaries 



Number and percent 
of personnel by level 
d certification 



Fisrcent of instructional 
staff and administra- 
tors tank 



Minimum and 
maximum instridional 
staff and administrator 
-salaries tiyisnk 



Number of teachers 
teaching outoffieid; 
number (tf clas:>os 
taugtt by teachers 
oiitoffield 



Uutslana 

Detailed School 
Reports 



State and School 
System Performance 
Program Report 



Mississippi 

District and School 
Profiles 



Notttt Carolina 

State Report Card 



Percer^ of teachers 
by degree level 



Percert of classes 
taugts by teachers who 
are certified, temporary 
{less than fully 
certified), and neither 
certified nor temporary 



Instructional staff, 
support staff, and 
instructional aides per 
tOOO students (student 
enroilmem given) 



Number of K-12 and 
special education 
teachers 



Awras^e elementary 
and secondary 
teacher salaries 



Peicent of teachers 
with advanced 
degrees 



Number of emergency 
certificates; number of 
classes where 
teachers are teaching 
out-of-field 



Number of students 
per teacher (student 
membership given) 



Average local 
supplement for 
teachers 



Percent of teachers 
with graduate 
degrees 
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State/Report 


Teachers and 
Certified Staff 


Salaries 


Degrees Earned 


Certification/ 

Certification 

Deficiencies 


Tfeadrer 
Pertomiance 


OMalioma 

Results 1390 


Numljer of classroom 
teachers 


Average teacher 
salary 


Percent of teachers 
with advanced 
degrees 






South Carolina 

School Performance 
Reports 












Tiinnessae 

Dislncl Report Cards 


■ — - — 


Average salary of all 
certified personnel 




- — ' — 
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more comprehensive, more "qualit>'" faaors will 
be given. The inforraaiion Jhai stares include in 
their report cards generally falls into five 
categories: distria and community characteris- 
tics, students, finance, teachers and staff, and stu- 
dent performance and achievement. 

District and Community 
Cliafacteiistics 

The most common elements describing the dis- 
trict and community in which the schools oper- 
ate are: the number of $ct)oois in die distria. the 
grade lo'els served, enrollment, the household or 
per capita income of the residents, and class siz& 
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Other less common factors include information 
relating to substandard and overcrowded hous- 
ing (North Carolina), two parent and female heads 
of households (North Carolin-i), family poverty 
(Mississippi and North Caroliia), parent educa- 
tional level (Mississippi and North Carolina), and 
the number of micro computers in use in school 
systems (Alabama and Florida). 

Student Giaracteristics 

To describe the students, reports generally de- 
tail the percent in special education classes, 
percent in Chapter 1 programs, and the number 
or percent receiving free or reduced price 
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lunches. Repons in at least five states (Alabama. 
Mississippi. North Carolina. Oklahoma, and 
Texas f describe the racial and ethnic make-up ot 
the student body. 

Mississippi, lennessee. and Texas a-port on stu- 
dents" plans to atttnd college or other pvfst- 
secondary- school. Kentucky measua'S the high 
school graduates whc' actually went to college, 
other postsecondary training, or into the military 
during the three years preceding the -port. In 
North Carolina future reports w ill inoicm- the 
percent of students entering I niveiNity of Noah 
Carolina institutions. 

Maryland and West Virginia describe student 
mobility through the number or percent of stu- 
dents moving in and moving out of the districts. 
Student attendance rates are found in the report 
cards of nine states. Most often a single rate is 
given for each district and for the state as a whole. 
.\Iabama includes the average number of days that 
students are absent. Maryland records an atten- 
dance rate for grades I through 6 and another for 
grades " through 12. 

Finance 

Financial information is found in most of the 
report cards. Nearly every SREB state provides 
expenditures per pupil. Repons in Alabama. 
Georgia, Louisiana. Oklahoma. Texas, and West 
Vii^inia include instruaional expenditures as 
well. West Virginia may be the only state that in- 
cludes the percent of the state budget spent for 
education. South Carolina provides total expen- 
ditures for the EIA and "Btfget 2000 reforms and 
the percent of fiinds spent for each program area, 
such as strengthening basic skills, increasing 
academic standards, and ele^•ating the teaching 
profession. 

Nine SREB states (Alabama. Georgia. KentuckT. 
Louisiana. Mississippi. Oklahoma. South Carolina. 
Texas, and Vt'est Virginia) include information 
relating to revenues for education. Alabama. 
Geoi^a. and Texas, for example, show the per- 
cent of revenue from federal, state, and local 
sources. Mississippi reports on local millage rates. 
Wealth per pupil is included in Georgia. 
Maryland, and Texas. Arkansas does not provide 
financial data, however. It does consider a\-ail- 
ability of local recources when clustering districts 
into similar groups. 



Teachers and Other Staff 

While the focus is on tcachcr>. a few a-purts 
also provide information on administrators and 
other staff. The rcpon cards commonly include 
information on: salaries, the degrees earned bv 
teachci^i. and certification. Neariy all SREB states 
indicate average teacher salaries. Arkansas goes 
a step further in identifying the beginning salary 
in each distria as well a.s the top salary paid. 
Georgia and Texas also provide information on 
the salaries of administrators, .\dditionally 
Georgia gives an average for "support " staff. 

Eight states report on the level of the dcgfxxs 
held by teachcre. Fo^ example. Mississippi and 
Texas show the pcrcf^nt of teachers with advanced 
degrees. West \ irginia shows, by district, the 
number of teachen* at each degree brl. The aver- 
age years of experience in teaching appears in the 
reports of six states. 

Arkansas. Kentuclv^ jouisiana. Mississippi. 
South Carolina (in its state reponi. and Texas 
record certification deficiencies or out-of-field 
pennits. Kentucky, for exanple. notes the num- 
ber of teachers who are teaching out-of-field as 
weU as the number of classes being taught by out- 
of-fteld teachers. For each school in Lomsiana. the 
percent of classes taught by fully certified 
teachers, teachet^i with temporary certification, 
aitd those not certified are provided. 

A \'ariety of other items are rept)ned by a few- 
states on teachers and staff. South Carolina 
records a teacher attendance rate. In Alabama, the 
average number of days that teachers are absent 
is provided. Kentucky outlines percent atten- 
dance, avenge days of sick leave, and average days 
of pcBonal lea\-e for teachers, administrator*, and 
other professional staff. 

.Much of the information reported for teachers 
other than the percent of teacheis with certifica- 
tion (which may or may not be seen as a proxv 
for qualify) would be considered "input indica- 
tors" that have been reported for years in state 
statistical profiles. Performance or quality mea- 
sures arc reported in only a few states. Only Texas 
records teacher appraisal test scores: average 
scores are provided for each district . Three states 
include infor.nation about career ladder or 
teacher incentive programs, which require 
teachers to meet certain expectations. Tennessee 
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and Texas report the j)ercent of teachers on the 
various !e\ els of the career Adders. South Caro- 
lina provides the percent of teachers earning 
av^'ards through the Teacher Incentive Program in 
its st2ie\v'ide report (Figure 1). 

Student Pcrfonxuince and 
Achievement 

Because a*port cards are intended to inform a 
Mxi&y of ageijcies and the public on how well 
students are being educated, it is iti this area that 
the true "outcome" measures w il appear. Items 
commonly included in the reports include stan- 
dardized test scores: Scholastic Aptitude Ibst (SAT) 
and American College Tbting Program (AG') 
scores; participation in and test scores from the 
College Board's Advanced Placement Program; 
and dropout, graduation, and promotion rates. 

All of the SREB states provide data on stan- 
dardized test scores-nadonally normed tests, 
state-developed tests, or a combination of the 
two. Most repon the scores, or the percent of 
snidents passing, by their grade level and the ex- 
amination's subject area. 

la Louisiana. Maryland, and South Carolina test 
scores are compared to a state standard that has 
been set. In Maryland, for example, a district's 
average score on the Functional Reading Test 
would be rated "satisfactory" if 80 percent of 
the students passed and "outstanding" if 90 
percent or more passed. North Carolina has iden- 
tiiied accreditation standards that include per- 
formance on standardized testing. Future xpcns 
will note if a district has or has not met the 
standard. In Florida, performance standards are 
under de>'elopment. 

Alabama. Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
\1i]ginia, and West Virginia also furnish informa- 
tion on the percent of students meeting a certain 
percentile score based on national or state norms. 
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For example. Louisiana repons the percent of stu- 
dents scoring in each national quartile on the 
California Achievement Test. Arkansas reports on 
the percent of snidents scoring in the bottom 
quaner on the Metropolitan Achie\'cmcnt Test. 
South Carolina's School Performance Reports 
show the pocent of students scoring in the upper 
half and in the bottom quarter on two tests. 
Viiginia reports the perccm of students who score 
in the lowest quarter; in the middle two quarters, 
and in the top quarter statewide. Alabama shows 
the perccm of swdents scoring "high" and "low" 
on ule Stanford Achievemem Tbt, when com- 
pared to the scores of similar students on the Otis- 
Lennon School Ability Tbt. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and American 
College Testing Program (ACT) scores and the 
percent of students taking the tests are often 
reported. Mississippi divides its scores by race; 
Louisiana, by gender as wdl . >Sbt Virginia reports 
ACT scores by the high school cuniculura 
(business-commercial, college preparator); gtn- 
eral, and vocational-occupational) completed by 
the snidents taking the test. In Virginia, the per- 
cent of students achieving a score of 1,100 or 
above on the SAT is documented . The gain in SAT 
scores since the enactment of the Education Im- 
provement Act in 1984 is what South Carolina's 
state report provides. The gain or decline in scores 
by race is also indicated. 

Alabama notes the number of smdents taking 
examinations through the College Board's Ad- 
vanced Placement Program (AP) as well as the 
number scoring between three and five on the 
exams (stores of 3 and above are generally 
accepted for college credit). North Carolina's AP 
information includes the number of snidents and 
schools participating as well as die number of 
examinations taken. West Virginia reports the 
number of students taking examinations by sub- 
jea area. Virginia includes the percent of 11th and 
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12th gndc students who took AP coutscs and the 
percent who scored three or mote on at least one 
coffiiiution. 

Most SREB states include dropout, graduatiofi. 
or promotion rates, or a combination of these, in 
their report cards Oropout rates art most often 
rcponcd as a single annual rate at the state lc\'cl 
and one for each school distria. Louisiana pro- 
vides an annual dropout rate by grade level for 
grades 7 thiou^ 12. Maryland's tepon compares 
the state and district annual dropout rates for 
grades 9 through 12 to a "saiisfactor)- * and an 
"outstanding" standard (3 pcrccm and L25 per- 
cent, respectively) as set by the State Board of 
Education. Both states are participating in a 
national pilot program to develop dropout statis- 
tics that are comparable from state to state. The 
dropout rate for minorities as well as for the 
general student population is given in Virginia. 

South Carolina. Tennessee. Texas, and West 
Virginia repon on student graduation rates. Ten- 
nessee designates the percent of diplomas issu&i 



by t>'pt f regular, honors, special education, and 
ccnificate of attendance) and the perccm of stu- 
dents not receiving a diploma i Figure 1). VCesi 
Virginia reports the percent of smdents complet- 
ing high school, the percem receiving a diploma, 
and the number of General Educaciortal Develop- 
ment (GED) Ceniftcates issued. Alabama. Nonh 
Carolina. Tennessee and Virginia indicate the per- 
cent or number of advanced diplomas that are is- 
sued to smdents who have completed a rigorous 
course of study. 

Snident promotion and retention lates are 
reported in fht states (Kentucky; Maryland. South 
Carolina. Virginia, and West Virginia). Kentucky 
and South Carolina provide the percent of stu- 
dents retained by grade— Kentucky reports for 
grades K-12: South Carolina for grades 1 through 
3. South Carolina also documents promotion 
rates by grade and smdents who are promoted but 
do not meet state testing requirements. Virginia 
notes the percent of over-age students in grades 
four and eight. 
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HOW DISTRICfS AND SCHOOLS ARE COMPARED 



Ail of the repon cards make comparisons of 
one type or another— districts or schools are 
often compared with statewide, and in some cases 
national, avenges. Mote than half of the SREB 
statts group or cluster districts, and in some cases 
schools, with simiiar characteristics for the 
comparisons. Florida, Kentucky, Mar^-land. Mis- 
sissippi. Tennessee, Tirginia, and Vifest Vli;gtnia do 
not currently group their schools or districts into 
similar categories. Di\'etsity within the state is one 
reason given for not making such comparisons. 
On the other hand, divcrsit)' among schools and 
districts is why comparison groups are created in 
many states. 

Eight SREB states (Alabama, Arkansas. Georgia. 
Louisiana. North Carolina. Oklahoma. South 



Carolina, and Texas) classif}' districts or schools 
in a way that permits con^arisons. Groupings are 
made by considering Actors within the state that 
have a bearing on measurable snidem outcomes. 
For example, the Oklahoma Depanment of Edu- 
cation, alter conducting studies to determine 
which had the greatest cffea on test scones, iden- 
tified three faaors to use in grouping districts. 

The most common charaaeristics used by 
states to cluster districts or schools are the size 
of the swtem and eligibility or participation in 
the free and reduced price lunch program. Some 
of the more unique factors include the per- 
cent of students absent for more than 14 dzys 
(North Carolina), percem of minority' enrollment 
(North Carolina and Oklahoma), and the years 
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of education thai teachers have beyond the 
bachelor s degree and student readiness to liegin 
school (South Camlina) 

In Alabama. Georgia. L.)uisiana. Oklahoma, 
and South Canilina the identified factors are used 
collectively to place a district or school into a 
comparison group The reports in Alabama, 
(ieorgia. and Oklahoma provide intormation tor 
each district, their comparison gmup and state 
averages. Alabama and Cieorgia divide their dis- 
tricts into eight similar groups. Oklahoma s nearlv 
6()0 districts are assigned to one of four groups, 
The reports contain a listing of ihe districts in 
each comparison category. 

Louisiana has divided its (>00 schcwls into 48 
groups based on the grade !e\els uught. student 
membership the size and tvpc of the communi- 
ty, and students receiving free and reduced price 
lunches. Each detailed school report includes a 
listing of the other schools within the same 
category. Performance data for the school are 
presented with tho.sc of similar schools, the di.s- 
trict. and state. South Carolina has categorized its 
schools into five groups to compare achieNement 
test scores in its School Performance Reports, 
State information is anilable as well. 

North Carolina uses a slighdy different method 
to make comparisons. Each district is assigned an 
"index of admtagement * that currently ranges 
from -51 to + 21 based on six factors that affect 
student performance. A distria with a positive in- 
da number is considered above the state average 
in terms of the adv antages available: a negati\ e 
number indicates that the district is below the 
state average. VChile there is not a listing that 
groups districts widi similar indexes, achiex ement 
by subjea area is illustrated so that each district 
can see how it compares to the state average on 
test scores and to where its score is expected to 
be when "advantagement"' is taken into account. 

Arkansas and Texas are unique in that districts 



are matched on each comparison factor individu- 
ally rather than by being placed in a single group 
based on all factors together. In Arkansas, com- 
parison groups aa- ca-aled for five factor>i: district 
size, local resource wealth, income le\"el. educa- 
tion level of the adults, and percent of students 
eligible for free and reduced price lunches. The 
states 526 districts are ranked in each of these 
categories. For each factor. c%xt\' district is placed 
in a comparison group that includes the 25 dis- 
tricts ranked immediately above and the 2S 
immediately below it. Each district s .score on per- 
formance indicatoni. such is dropout rate and 
passing rates on standardized tests, is reported. 
The average score for each of the fi ;e compari- 
son groups is also reponed. 

Similariy. in the Texas suie summar)' report 
groupings arc created within the categories of 
average daily attendance, district type (ranging 
from major uri^an to rural), property wealth, tax 
rates, and geographic region. Sunmiary infonna- 
tion is provided for each group within the five 
categories; districts within the groupings are not 
specifically identified. The stale also provides 
comparative statistics for groups of districts with 
similar charaaeristics that are used in the district 
annual performance reports. 

Virginia's reports do not currently group its 
school divisions into similar categories, howev-er. 
a socioeconomic profile is prepared for each dis- 
trict that is compared to the profiles of all other 
districts in the .state. The faaors used to determine 
a district s socioeconomic status include the per- 
cent of college graduates in the community, per- 
sonal income, percent of first gradeis in the lowest 
quartile of test scores, percent of students receiv- 
ing free or reduced price lunches, and local tax 
ba.se. The comparison shows the percent of a dis- 
trict s factors that fall in the bottom quarter 
sutewide. in the middle half, and in the top 
quarter. IVer groupings may be available in future 
reports. 
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HOW INPORIMAnON IS PRESENKP 



A ke\' to the idea of informing parents and the 
public on the performance of schools and school 
swtems is to report the information in a manner 
that is easily understood. West Virginia's law calls 
for "brief, concise reporting in nontechnical 
language. ' The Arkansas report is to be published 
so that it can be "easily understood by parents and 
other members of thie communit)' who are not 
educatore." Louisiana legislation called for "a for- 
mat common to (schools and school systems) 
which shall . . . provide . . . pertinent informatioa in 
a clear and understandable form." 

in those states where districts and «chools 
themselves are required to produce ^cp .t cards, 
the reports often var^' in fomut and in what is 
reported within the minimum requirements. In 
Texas, for example, distrias must describe their 
educational programs as they address the State 
Board of Education's long-iange goals. Examples 
of topics that could be discussed for each goal are 
given; however, the format and content of this 
section is left to the discretion of the distria. In 
another section of the report, disrricts arc to 
repon achie\tmcnt information on die test(s)that 
d!e>' have chosen to give— not all districts use the 
same battery of tests. South Carolina's local 
reports focus on the school and distria improve- 
ment plans. While some information within the 
reports may be comparable (the results of state- 
mandated tests), the main focus is on the individ- 
ual school or distria plan and how successfully 
the objectives within the plan arc being met. 

All SREB states arc now doing some type of per- 
fonnance reporting. In Florida's case, ne^' reports 
are being developed. In five states (Arkansas. 
Louisiana. South Carolina, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia) more than one type of report is prepared. 
For example. West Virginia does individual school 
and distria reports, a repon that contains profiles 
of all distrias, and an educational trends repon 
containing information for the prior five years. 
Arkansas prepares a statewide report that preser t \ 
information on all distrias. Individual distric 
reports are also issued. In South Carolina, schools 
and distri :ts prepare improvement repons. The 
State Dcpanraent of Education also produces a 
sutewide summary repon as web as school per- 
formance repons. 

o 
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Information in the reports is generally pre- 
sented in one of three ways-. 

1) Profiles, where a few pages arc dedicated to 
providing all of the information on a given 
distria or school; 

2) By perfonnance indicator; where measures 
from all of the districts or schools on a single 
indicator appear together; and 

5) hi a tabular format, where information from 
a number of districts on several indicators 
is given on each page. 

Within these iormais, tables are most often 
used to poniay die reponed information, though 
narrative explanations and graphic illustrations 
are used as well. 

Reports Creating Profiles 

Profiles arc the most common design used for 
repon cards. Statc^-idc reports in Georgia, 
\faryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and West 
N^uginik use this format to provide state and 
distria-level informatioa. Distria profiles in Vl^t 
Virginia also contain school-levei information. 
The distria profiles in Georgia, North Carolina 
and Oklahoma contain system and state averages 
and allow for comparisons with similar distrias 
or with expected outcomes. While some of the 
infonnation reported is similar, die methods used 
for portraying it vvy considerably Georgia, for 
example, lists "profile data elements" in one 
column. Values for each item are provided in the 
three columns tiiat follow; the first for the system 
average, the second for the comparison group, 
and the third for the slaIc^^•{de average (Figure 3). 
Oklahoma uses pie charts and bar gnphs for the 
most pan to illustrate its information (Figure 4). 

North Carolina uses a combination of a tabular 
format to give information on a school system's 
charaaeristics and student achievement; bar 
graphs to illustrate community characKristics and 
student performance; and shaded "bands" repre- 
senting the range of student achievement in the 
state on which the individual distria's posiuon 
is designated. The "bands" also show the sute 
average range (where 54 percent of the districts 
scored) and the range where scores would be 
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XB&S QEORGI A SYSTEM E>ROF*X21.e: 
6 Q 2 A.TK X MSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Oct:,o&30Jr X 9 9 O 



To ?n t:. X tia 

Average Grada 1 Reading Standard Score: 
Average Grade I Math Standard Score: 
Average Grade 3 Reading Standard Score: 
Average Grade 3 Math Standard Score: 
Average Grade 6 Reading Standard Score: 
Average Grade 6 Math Standard Score: 
Average Grade 6 Writing Standard Score: 
Average Grade 8 Reading Standard Score: 
Average Grade 8 Math Standard Scores 
Average Grade 8 Writing Standard Score: 
Average BST Reading Standard Score: 
Average BST Math Standard Score: 
Average BST i^riting Standard Score: 
Percent Passing Grade 3 Reading Test: 
Percent Passing Grade 3 Math Tests 
Percent Passing BST Reading Teat: 
Percent Passing BST Math Test: 
Percent Passing BST Writing Test: 



yoUR 
SYSTEM 



213 
213 
215 
212 
206 
200 
194 
212 
211 
201 
327 
324 
343 
% 99 
% 95 
% 92 
% 93 
% 93 



rOMPARlSON 
GROUP 

209 
211 
209 
206 
202 
202 
192 
205 
210 
190 
324 
321 
337 
94 
90 
86 
83 
87 



STATE 
AVERAGE 



215 
21#^ 
214 
211 
207 
205 
198 
209 
213 
196 
328 
324 
342 
% 95 
* 93 
% 89 
% 85 
% 91 



Noxrm — 



Average Grade 2 
Average Grade 2 
Average Grade 4 
Average Grade 4 
Average Grade 7 
Average Grado 7 
Average Gradl^ 9 
Average Grarta 9 



Standard 
National 
Standard 
National 
Standard 
National 
standard 
National 



Score: 

Percentile: 
Score ; 
Percentile; 
Score : 
Percentile: 
Score : 
Percentile: 



99 
% 71 

118 
% 50 

150 
% 44 

171 
% 47 



94 
% 54 

115 
% 43 

148 
% 42 

167 
% 42 



98 
% 66 

120 
% 55 

154 
% 51 

174 
% 52 



; Eiptudiiurti, 1939 



OKLAHOMA 
I l giir»4 



Norman 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CTrveUo<J Caurny 

HjghC« jnrfc «rvf (J 



U060 
23 
!? 
6)0 



Act utv*m*t: (l^tuiu frD«i (2>« Oti»- 
•t«<n< >cno«) TMUAt Pmf tMd pmi^mi 

{f>t i>« to«* T«»i* of smi« (rres) 

T«tu AciVtrrtriMM «W PrtTtciiPcr fTAf ) 




3RD 



5TH 



7TH 



3TH nTH 7TH tOTH 
GR. GR. WRIT. WRIT 




DUtfKl 





Support «rv(cei 
i t M Butldrng upkeep 
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School «ytt*mttslsaoiM am Siimmait^ rMding/^uagt. 
sei«nc«, social siutfits and ft iinoi« ovtrt^ 



An achiavamam acala 
parmJca ooinpariiona of indMifi 
school systama wkh al QChar 
syatamaiflthaftata. Thaaiaar< 
band raprasam tha "avaraga* 
rftngaforattayfsama. 




itSO Ovaratl AdUavaaaaiH 



• Actuat acom tor adtooi ayitama «ra 
yfipraaaiiadby** Thapoakionof tha 
y dot rafiaota tytiMn partonnanoa AS 

^ manot*ibsvaorbataw8varaB* 

oomiMiad to tha atata a» a whota. 

^Tha bOK rapraaanta tha ivaraga 
^acMavamaM for tha achool ayilam 
irfte taktoo Mo aoQOunt tha ayasam'a 
adKMiagamantlaval: Thapoakionot 
I tha»iAfaiatioiitothabox kKdeataa 
a^Mthartha ayitam ia whiavine »^«raoa. 
abow aiNmga, or baiour warag« lavat. 
ii(han oomiwad to school ayasama with 
aimlar advantaoamaitt iav^ 



OII MMJtM l 



'PaTraprasantaavaragaachiavamamforthaad^wfayilam^^ Tha 
position ol tha # ratiactt ovaiaa achiavamait d this sch^ 



STUDENT FEBFGRMANCE 
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etpcctcd to fail if the socioeconomic conditions 
in all of il!C state's districts were similar to those 
of the school miaa being profiled (Figure 5). 

Vtest Virginia uses pie charts to illustrate 
the breakdown within instructional and non- 
instructional expenditures for both the state and 
each distria. The distria profiles provide infor- 
mation for each school, the distria and the state 
in a tabular form for each of the indicators re- 
ported. Marylai.d docs a two-page profile for the 
state and each distrio. Snidcnt pcrfonnance is 
reported in tables that list the state-adopted "out- 



standing" and "salisfaaor^ ■■ ^mdzid for each 
item, the district s actual score, and columns 
where checks appear if the district has met the 
"cxccilcm" W. the ' saiisfictor) "' lc\'el. or if the 
standard has not yet been met (Figure 6). 

State reports in Louisiana and South Carolina 
provide sta^£ summar>- imormation— individual 
districts are not identified. Reports issued by 
Florida's Conmiissioner of Education since the 
late 1970s also provided state summary informa- 
tion. New legislation requires the Commissioner 
to issue a status report on the condition of the 



SAMPLE SCHOOL SYSTEM - hM 
n55?T*^ ANNUAL STATUS REPORT :i?89-90) - 'ERFORMAKCE MEASU!^ 

CHANGE* CHANGE* 
BASE FROM FROM_ 

Y£AR ?ASE '1 '!II0R VR 
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REAOtNO • ORAOE 01 77.4% 
MATHEMATICS • QRAOB 01 J|-e{ 
LANGUAGE • 6IIA0E 01 



INDICATES FORMAT OF BEPORT IN fUTMfll YEARS 



PEPCENT STUDENTS ANSWERSN6 75% OR 

WORE OF ITEMS CCRRECTwY liftACE 

READING 

MATHEtt*T!CS 

1,ANGUAGE 



ANNUAL STATUS REPORT (1989-90) - STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
SAMPLE SCHOOL #Q1 

BASIC COMPETENCY TEST SCHOOL SYSTEM CLUSTER STATE 



S:.'. 33.5 ?K5 iS.' 
S!.8 il.' 51.5 

S3. 5 ::.s 37.; 



a''.: 3s.: 51.8 
7.C I J.,' "■1.: 



«!nCENT S"JDENTS ANSWER SNG 75^ 0^ 

MORE OF '-EMS CORRECTLY GRADE 

REAOtNG 

LANGUAGE ^^'^ '^'^ ^^'^ 

PERCENT STUDENTS ANSWERING 76% OR 

MORE OF (TEIIS CORRECTLY GRADE 09 

READING \l\ III ll'l 

MATHEMATICS <{• 'I'} s! i 58 8 

LANGUAGE "'^ 51.2 95.1 58. B 
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jitaie s educational swiem for two years beginning 
in 1992. until school repon cards are aN-ailabie. 
The contents of that rcpon aie yet to be deter- 
mined, but may include information on initial 
needs assessments that will be conducted by each 
school. 

Profiles are also used to portiay information on 
individual dtstricis or schools. Separate district 
profiles are prepared in Alabama. Arkansas. 
Kcnttick)". Tennessee. Virginia, and Vt'est Virginia. 
Most do not contain information on individ- 
ual schools. The bulk of the information in 
Tennessee s reports appears on one large sheet of 
paper in table form. S\-stem. personnel, and 
student information is given for the year being 
reported and the two prior years. Test scores are 
gi\"cn by subject for the district and state. Scores 
for the Tennessee Comprehensive Assessment 
Program are given by grade Those from the 
Tennessee Proficienq- Test are provided for all 
students and for snidents not in special education 
prograims. 



bch of Alabama's annual status reports creates 
a distria and individual school profiles. The two- 
page district profile is divided into four pans: 
sv-stem information, revenues, expendiiuits. and 
performance measures. Data items are listed 
under the s^-stem. rc>'enue. and expenditure 
categories on the first page; \'alues are pF0\ided 
for each item in the swtem column and in 
columns for the "clu-ster"' (the group of similar 
districts! and state, where appropriate. The per- 
formance indicators are listeid on page 2 and base 
year measures are provided for each. In future 
years, two additional columns of measures will 
be a^-ailable to allow the district to compare per- 
formance: the change between the base year and 
the year being rcponed and the change from the 
prior year. "Cluster "' information is not given for 
the performance measures at the district le\'el. A 
two-page profile of each school follows in a simi- 
lar format, though the school's student achieve- 
ment measuits appear with the smem. "cluster. ' 
and state measures (Figure "). 



Division: 
Sertool Vurr tlwa-OO 



Statawido Comparison: Division Summary Roport 



ViMNHIA 
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LOUISIANA 

ngiiira9 



DETAILED SCHOOL-LEVEL PROGRESS PROFILE 



School: 
District: 



Grades Taught: K-l^. S 
Similar Schools Category: 2i: 



MEAN ACT SCORES 



SIMILAR 

SCHOOL SCHOOLS DISTRICT STATE NATION 

88-89 88-89 88-89 88-89 88-89 

MEAN COMPOSITE SCORES: 

ALL STUDENTS 20.6 18.9 19.9 19.4 20.6 

GENDER: 

Male 21.1 19.2 20.5 

Female 20.0 18.6 19.4 



RACE/ETHNICITY 
Afro-Amertcan/BIack 
American/Alaska Native 
Caucasian-American/White 
Mexican-American /Chicano 
Oriental/Pacific Islander 
Puerto Rican/Hispanic 
Other/Prefer No Response 

MEAN LANGUAGE ARTS 
SUB-TEST SCORES: 
ALL STUDENTS 
GENDER: 

Male 

Female 




MEAN MATHEMATICS 
SUB-TEST SCORES: 



ALL STUDENTS 


17.9 


17.9 


18.7 


GENDER: 








Male 


18.9 


18.3 


19.4 


Female 


16.9 


17.6 


17.9 



Footnote: 

- Mean scores computed by ACT for the state and nation include both 
public and nonpublic school students. 



Virginia reports to districts on 50 outcome in- 
tlicatots that are grouped into seven ategorics, 
such as college preparation, graduation rate, and 
special eduaiion. Each dlsiria receives a profile 
that includes its measures on each of the 50 
indicators and a table that shows where the state's 
lowest quaner. median, and upper quaner is on 
each indicatOL Additionally, a bar graph illusuates 
the percent of the district's indicators in each of 
the se^'en categories that fall in the lowest quar- 
tile. within the middle half, and in the highest 
quartile (Figure 81 



Individual school repons aa* a\"ailable in Loui- 
siana. South Carolina, and VJ'est Virginia. Florida 
schools will begin reponing on their ne^^' school 
improvement plans in 1994 and will include per- 
formance on standaitls that will be adopted by the 
State Board of Eduation in September 1992. For 
e\'er>' school. Louisiana prepares a detailed report 
as well as a two-page summary. The detailed 
repon relates, for example. .\CT scores for the 
school, similar schools, the distria. state, and the 
nation by gender, race, and sub-test: the summary 
report gives the composite scores only (Figure 9). 
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SCKOOL PERFORMANCE RERQHT - I9li9-VQ 



SCMOUL i 



UhDS CODEt 



OASiC SrUUS ASStSSKENT ^ilOGRAH TESf R£SULtS FOR READING AND MATH 



SOUTH CAROUNA 
PIgiirc 10 

COHFARtSONS tftTH OTHER SOUTH 



ORAat 


SUBTEST 


Of- 

STUOEMTS 


KEDtAN 
SCALE 

SCORE 


STATE 
STItE 
RAf4R 


CROUP 
•iTILE 
RANR 


NUH9ER 
STUOEMTS 


MEDIAH 
SCAU 

SCURE 


STATE 

ranr 


GROUP 
^TILc 
RANK 


NUM9ER 

OF 

STUDENTS 


«EC 
SCA 
SCDi 


b 


READING 
MATW 


m 


791 
T6? 




• 


?59 




^9 


91 




755 


Q 


REAQiMG 
HATH 


199 


T9A 

?T8 


9R 
9» 


* 




7T^ 
T90 


16 
9i 


95 
99 


230 
227 


791 
77* 



SASIC SKttLS ASSCSS^ENT PRUCRAH TEST RESULTS PUR VRITlNG 

.198 



CQ.iPAKlSONS WtTN OTM^R SOUTH CAROLINA SC 



3RA0e SUSTfeST 

b WRITING 
i mRITING 



OF •lEEtlNfi 
STUDENTS STAr^PAR 



•••*••■■)•■* 

STATE OSOUP 

E» RANK 



KANK 



SFUOenTS 



....1VS8-99. 

PEKCEIVT STATE 



STAMDAKO 



AANK 



SROUP 
RANK 



NUKBER PEP 
Of- H6r 
STuOrvTS ST 



4!lT 



TJ 



ZS9 



89.} 



St 



39 



102 



l«9 



239 



9).) 



229 



39 



•VOTESt MtQtM SCALE SCORE ■ SO PERCENT OF STUOEMTS t.. TOUR SCHOOL SCtMbO ABOVE AND SO PERCTNT PELOt 
PERCENT MEETtNO STANOARO ' PgP.CEMT OF STUDENTS IN yOUH SCMOOL SCORINS AT OR ABOVE TM6 «RIT^^ 

STATE SrUi a***" ■ THE tiBSIM ''E §CH^0*-S If* THE STATE SCORtNC BELOW TOUR SCHOOL FOR fcACM S' 

GROUP •iTlte RANK » THE PERCeNT OF SCHOOLS IN VOW COHPAHISON WICOP SCORING 86t.0» VOUR SCHOC 

« HO SCHOUL DATA KERE AVAILABLE. BECAUSE OF ■« E^ROUPIfiii OURIN'J THE SUHMER OF I<>d7. CROU' 
RtPURT^O FOR 198T-99. ' 



South Carolina's School Performance Reports 
include tables containing three years of scores on 
each test reponed and the numbers of snidents 
taking the tests (Figure 10). Wst Virginia s school 
reports contain sections relating to students, per- 
sonnel, and eduauional outcomes that appear on 
a single sheet Cpaper. Indicators arc listed in each 
area and measures are given in column form for 
the school, county, and state. 

Reports Organized by Indicator 

Repons that are oi^anized by performance in- 
dicator are prepared in Arkansas. Louisiana. 
.Mississippi, and West Virginia. In Arkansas, com- 
parison groups are created for each district 
consisting of the 25 districts ranked above it and 
the 25 ranked below it on each . f five faaors 
(distria size, income level, educational le\ el of the 
adults. local resource wealth, and percent of stu- 
dents eligible for free and reduced price lunches). 
Every district "s average on the nine indicators 
currently reported (such as average teacher 
salaries and the percent of students passing the 
Minimum Performance Test | are compared to its 
five comparison groups (Figure 11). West Vir- 
ginia's Educational Trends rcpon lists the districts 



beneath each data item and provides five years of 
information, when available, for each distria in 
table form (Figure 12). 

Reports on individual districts in Louisiana and 
Mississippi provide measures for e\'ery school 
under each indicator. A distria report in Missis- 
sippi, for example, includes information on its 
Basic Skills Assessment Program for grade 8. 
providing scores by subjea for each school con- 
taining eighth grade, for the district, and for 
the state (Figure 15). 

liibuiar Reporting 

Oklahoma and Texas, the two SREB states with 
the greatest number of school districts, provide 
information in a tabular form: distrias are listed 
down the page and the mous indicators form 
columns to the right. Oklahomas Results 1990 
repon. containing the district profiles mentioned 
prev iously, also provides a tabular summary of all 
of the indicators for cmtv' district at the back of 
each of the repon's four volumes. A selected page 
from the Texas Snapshot: 1988-89 School Distria 
Profiles shows information for 59 districts on 16 
data items (Figure U). 
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DROP-OUT RATE 1989 
ARKANSAS AVERAGE 4.2 





DISTRICT 


DIST. 
AVG. 


SIZE 
AVG. 


INC. 
AVG. 


EDUC. 
AVG. 


RES. 
AVG. 


LUNCH 
AVG. 


67-01 


DEQUEEN 


5. 1 


3.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3.7 


3.4 


67-01 


HORATIO 


5.4 




5.3 


3.0 ■ 


5.6 


3.5 


67-04 


LOCKESBURG 








1 6 


■'37 


3 . 4 




~ CAVE CITY 


3.6 


4.5 


3.5 


3.4 


3.1 


3.6 




EVENING SHADl^ 


.7 


5.4 


3.7 


3.5 


3.1 


3.3 


66-55" 




4.0 


4.1 


3.2 


2.§ 


3.7 


3.9 


6S-05 




3.1 


i.4 


4.1 


4.1 


■■ 3.6 


4.4 




" POUCHKEEPSiE 


1.6 


3.2 


4.1 


5.0 


3.3 


4.i 


65-01" 


■ H6UNTA1N VIEW 


6.0 


4.1 


3.S 


3.7 


5.5 


3.'S 


S5-62 


STONE COUNTY 


1.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.5 


5.1 


3.3 


69-04 


RUKAL SPECIAL 


6.5 


3.3 


3.7 


5.0 


5.1 


4.3 


76-01 


EL DORADO 




4.2 


3.1 


3.4 


3.3 


3.& 


76-01 


HUWI6 


5.i 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


■ 3.6- 





Diat. Avg. ±m the average tii»»«ure for thi^ district, on th» indicator 
bring reported. 

Comparison groupa are created by ranking all ai»trict» on each of thr 
five cowpariaon factor* that follow^ The cowparlaon group for a given 
difltriat conaitttB of the 25 diatricta ranked iamediately above it and the 
25 districts ranked immediately below it on each of the five factors. 



Sixe Avg. - the size of the district based on average daily 
membership* 

Income Avg. - the percent of families within the district having an 
income above the poverty level. 

Cduc. Avg. - the percentage of adults vho have completed four or more 
years of college. 

Res. Avg. - considers the vealth of the community and the number of 
students served by the district. 

Lunch Avg. - the percentage of studenta eligible for free end reduced 
lunches. 
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West VIrginU Report Card 1989-90 
Ctassrocns Granted Exemption to TMCher-Pupi) Ratio (ff) 



wisrvmoiNiA 



County 


1965-86 


i986-S7 


Scltool Year 
1967-88 


1968-89 


1969-90 


1989-90 
RESA 
Awage 


BartXMjr 


21.0 


65.0 


II. 0 


27.0 


0.0 


0.7 




70.0 


294.0 


120.0 


44.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Boon* 


76.0 


39.0 


41.0 


30.0 


0.0 


0.0 


BrMton 


8.0 


}i.O 


15.0 


8.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Srookt 


4.0 


JO.O 


9.0 


M.O 


0.0 


0.0 


Cateil 


86.0 


96.0 


70.0 


49.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Cafhoufl 


5.0 


U.O 


0.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Clay 


50.0 


8.0 


5.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 




9.0 


to.o 


7.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.7 


FaMtt* 


40.0 


94.0 


70.0 


38.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Gflflvr 


1.0 


7.0 


4.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.7 


6r«nt 


0.0 


7.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


GrMnbrier 


2f.O 


8.0 


28.0 


7.0 


0.0 


0.0 


HaMpsltir* 


9.0 


J2.0 


9.0 


12.0 


0.0 


0.0 


HMcock 


18.0 


8.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Kardy 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Ksrrison 


48.0 


(09.0 


71.0 


31.0 


0.0 


0.7 


Jackson 


5.0 


18.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




27.0 


31.0 


17.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


KwuMfta 


85.0 


2»}.0 


318.0 


37.0 


0.0 


0.0 


l«MfS 


0.0 


25.0 


5.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.7 


lincoln 


25.0 


32.0 


25.0 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Logan 


41.0 


56.0 


48.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


(far Ion 


27.0 


43.0 


n.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


Narslull 


46.0 


5.0 


8.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


NasoA 


27.0 


53.0 


18.0 


16.0 


0.0 


0.0 


fftrctr 


85.0 


ilO.O 


52.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mintral 


(.0 


21.0 


12.0 


55.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ffingo 


29.0 


29.0 


28.0 


?I.O 


0.0 


0.0 


Nonongalia 


120.0 


55.0 


20.0 


.>.'^ 


0.0 


0.7 


flonroo 


7.0 


14.0 


8.0 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Noroan 


0.0 


II. 0 


10.0 


0.0 


o.o 


0.0 


NcOOMii 


96.0 


153.0 


ilO.O 


122.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Nicholas 


16.0 


15.0 


8.0 


7.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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WHO RECEIVES REPORT CARDS 



As :• 'rationed earlier, the intent of these report 
cards is to inform poliqinakers, eduators, 
parents, and the general public of the condition 
of the educational systems that serve them. Most 
of the laws and policies governing the programs 
require repons to be completed annually by a 
specified date and distributed to state agencies, 
distrias. and schools. Reports are available to the 
general public upon request. 

.Se\'en SREB states (Florida. Georgia. Kenmcky. 
Louisiana. Maryland, South Carolina, and West 
Miginia) either mandate that parents receive local 
system or school reports, or distribute die reports 
with no mandate. While Louisiana's law docs not 
require distribution to parents, the State Depan- 
ment of Education sends local distrias enough 
school summary profiles so they can be distrib- 
uted to parents of e^m student. 

Florida. South Carolina, and West Vlrgima 
require school reports to go to every parent or 
guardian whose children attend the school. 



Geoigia law specifies that local school systems are 
to inform their citizens of student achie\'ement. 
the cost of pro\iding educational programs, and 
other items identified by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. School boards in Kentucky must publish 
their distria reports in the local newspaper with 
the largest circulation by Oaober 1 each year. 
Maryland's first repon was provided to school 
systems; future issues will go to every parent. 

In more than half of the SREB states, there is no 
requirement that reports be sent to the parents of 
students: repon cards are available to parents 
upon request. Alabama districts are encouraged 
by the State Department of Education to provide 
reports to parents. In Ibmessec, die State Depan- 
mer t sends a supply of reports to districts, though 
not enough for cvety parent: each system decides 
on the distribution. There are no distribution 
requirements in North Carolina. Report cards are 
sent to disnicts and the media; copies are avail- 
able upon request to anyone. 
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THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 



Report cards for educational systems— a new use for a very familiar tool— may become 
one of the most important documents prepared by schools and school systems. The initial 
reports available arc fust that— a beginning. In that regard, all report cards can be improved 
to reflea the new developments, such as better data on dropouts, improved ways to measure 
smdem achievement, or by including information that is not available now. They should be 
continually reviewed and refined to assure that they accuracy portray dlie condition of edu- 
cation in states, school systems, and schools, providing a guide for determining how well 
smdents are learning. As states shift more decision-making responsibilities to local school 
districts, these reports will become even more critical in measuring progress toward educa- 
tional goals and in maintaining the puMic support necessary to carry on reform <:fforts. 

The continued development of educational report cards should include pait nts and the 
general public as well as governmental leaders and policymakers, business leaders, and 
educators, lb assure a useful produa that is responsive to changing conditions in states and 
communities, a number of questions should continue to be asked: 

■ What is the iment of the report card in our state? Is it fulfilling that need? 

■ Are we reporting the outcomes and results that are important? 

■ Do the reports show progress made by our schools, districts, and state over time? 

■ Arc strengths and weaknesses in our educational systems clearly shown? 

■ Are the reports being used by policymakers and educators to improve the schools? 

■ Are the reports clear; understandable, and widely distributed? 
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